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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES. By 
Wi1LL1AM SMITH CULBERTSON. New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Company, 1925. $3.50. 


Here is a valuable discussion of international economic 
problems by the former vice-chairman of United States 
Tariff Commission. Mr. Culbertson declares that “west- 
ern material civilization has outrun social and govern- 
mental controls” and stresses the need for “an adequate 
system of international law and perfected machinery for 
its administration and interpretation.” Commercial 
treaties, most-favored-nation treatment and the various 
aspects of tariff bargaining are thoroughly treated. “No 
really satisfactory international relations, no assured 
peace, can be established until all countries feel secure in 
the guaranty of equality of treatment in all the important 
markets of the world,” says Mr. Culbertson. 

The author believes that the British policy of prefer- 
ence within the Empire is bad both for the Empire and 
for the rest of the world. Protection of home industries 
is, he says, an expression of nationalism while preference 
is an aggressive “expression of modern imperialism.” The 
negotiation of these preferential agreements has already 
caused friction within the Empire. Mr. Culbertson 
prophesies that, with the development of dominion indus- 
tries, these exclusive agreements will raise serious prob- 
lems within the Empire and that other nations may be 
forced to combine in protest against their exclusion from 
such large areas. “The self-governing dominions have 
asserted that they are nations to avoid the obligation of 
the ‘open-door’ principle and that they are colonies to avoid 
the obligation of the unconditional-most-favored-nation 
principle. Would it not be a contribution of first impor- 
tance to world peace if the dominions would decide to 
accept in one form or the other the obligation of equality 
of economic opportunity?” 

In his discussion of closed and open-door policies 
Mr. Culbertson sketches briefly the colonial experiences 
of the different countries and says finally: “The closed- 
door policy does not profit any nation in the long run. 

Its adoption implies the use of political power to 
obtain economic advantage and this means in the end, as 
history has disclosed, retaliation and even war for the 
purpose of defending economic claims and vested rights. 

“Furthermore, the closed door is in conflict with the 
nterest of colonies themselves. It limits their develop- 
ment. . They are a product of the old colonial 
theory that colonies exist for the benefit of the mother 
country, or, rather, for the benefit of certain classes in 
it.” Mr. Culbertson states that the open-door policy has 
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been losing ground for some years. The United States 
support of the open-door policy has strengthened it though 
our own closed-door policy in the Philippines and Porto 
Rico weakens our advocacy of the open-door policy for 
other countries. 

In regard to the control of raw materials the author 
concludes: “To concede that a nation, which holds politi- 
cal control over colonial areas or which has a sphere of 
influence in a so-called backward country, has a right to 
monopolize the raw materials of that area for the use 
of its industries is to lay the foundation for bitter inter- 
national controversies. The raw materials of the world 
should be open to all peoples; if they were accessible to 
all, one of the chief causes leading to war would be 
uprooted.” Mr. Culbertson also discusses the problems 
involved in foreign loans and investments, international 
commerce and policies affecting shipping. 

A very important book for the student of international 
relations. LM.c 
THE RECENT FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 

UNITED STATES. By Georce H. BLaKEsLEE, New 

York, Abingdon Press, 1925. $2.00. 


This volume of lectures by the professor of history 
and international relations at Clark University traces the 
development of our European policy from pre-war isola- 
tion through the period of close cooperation during the 
latter part of the war, the reversal of feeling following 
the war, and the recent “middle” course. 

For South and Central America the United States has 
three policies: The Monroe Doctrine, Pan-Americanism 
and the Caribbean policy. The disagreement between the 
United States and Latin America over the Monroe Doc- 
trine is stated by Professor Blakeslee as follows: “What 
the United States really wants is a material right; the 
unrestricted liberty of interpreting and enforcing its 
century-old national policy. What Latin America wants, 
in this respect, is a sentimental right; a statement of this 
policy which will not imply the national inferiority of the 
Latin-American republics.” 

The Caribbean policy consists of the Monroe Doctrine 
plus policies aimed to “control the Panama Canal as well 
as any other canal which may connect the Atlantic with 
the Pacific; to hold the military approaches to them; to 
give reasonable protection to legitimate American invest- 
ments ; and to encourage and, in certain cases, to maintain 
peace and political and financial stability throughout the 
region.” 

The policy of Pan-Americanism “which implies mutually 
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beneficial cooperation by the twenty-two republics, rests 
upon the assumption that they comprise a state system 
distinct from that of Europe, and that they possess com- 
mon ideals, principles, and interests.” The chief dangers 
to Pan-Americanism are the opposing ideal of Latin- 
Americanism, which would group the Latin-American 
republics together and exclude the United States; the 
possible strengthening of Latin America’s relation to 
Europe through the League of Nations if the United 
States remains outside the League; and “fear of the 
alleged imperialism of the United States and of its inter- 
vention in the affairs of the Latin republics.” 

The two main policies of the United States in the Far 
East are the open door and the integrity of China. These 
have been pursued sometimes by independent national 
action, sometimes by international cooperation. The latter 
method was definitely and finally accepted at the Wash- 
ington Conference on the Limitation of Armaments. Of 
the treaty resulting from this conference Professor Blakes- 
lee comments that “it goes further in pledging the United 
States to take concerted action with other nations in regard 
to the Pacific than we have ever gone in regard either to 
Europe or the Americas.” The author says of the Asiatic 
section of the recent immigration law (providing for Jap- 
anese exclusion) that it “threw away much ef the advan- 
tage gained by the Washington Conference and endan- 
gered the entire American Far-Eastern policy.” 

Professor Blakeslee believes that our cooperation in 
European financial and economic matters will develop until 
joining the League of Nations with reservations will be 
a natural step. He also thinks it probable that our inter- 
est in Asiatic affairs will decrease, though we will always 
have a greater political interest in the Far East than in 


Europe. 


CAN BUSINESS PREVENT UNEMPLOYMENT? 
By Ernest G. Drarer, A. LewisoHNn, JOHN R. 
Commons and Don D. Lesconier. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. $2.00. 


Two business men and two well-known economists have 
here collaborated in producing what is perhaps the most 
practical and suggestive discussion of the problem of 
unemployment that has been published in recent years. 
The authors set out to show “that the amount of unem- 
ployment in any one business or industry is often the 
measure of inefficiency in that business or industry and 
that a reduction of unemployment is usually reflected in 
the balance sheet by an increase of net income.” Their 
discussion is addressed mainly to producers and industrial- 
ists and it emphasizes chiefly what business men them- 
selves can do, although considerable space is given to 
public policies for the relief of unemployment and to 
unemployment insurance. In a straightforward and 
popularly written narrative under the caption, “How Some 
of Us Have Met Unemployment,” a rather captivating 
account is given of the efforts of various business and 
industrial concerns to deal with unemployment by remov- 
ing its cause rather than by ministering to the social symp- 
toms to which it gives rise. The control of unemployment, 
the authors insist, “is actually in the hands of the influ- 
ential business executive and for it the business man is 
primarily responsible.” 

The instances cited range from the simple expedient of 
manufacturing for stock during slack seasons to antici- 
pating by statistical study the approach of a depression 
period and through a series of economies throwing all 
the financial strength of the company into heavy adver- 


tising with the approach of the business slump. Certain’ 
illusions as to the seasonal character of industry have been 
dispelled, and important sidelines have been developed to 
take up the slack occasioned by market depression in the 
major commodity manufactured. 

There is much of wisdom and a great deal of concrete 
experience in this little book which should be widely read 
by thoughtful, socially-minded business men. 

F. E. J. 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES. By SHExsy M. 
— New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1924. 
It is one of the unsolved problems of social reform 

and amelioration that it is so difficult to dramatize and 
gain popular interest for measures which are indispensable 
to social welfare. Of no problem is this truer than that 
of trying to interest public opinion in bringing into exis- 
tence some form of public employment service on a nation- 
wide basis. The exhaustive and illuminating study of the 
Russell Sage Foundation on this subject points to the 
two important alternate methods under which a public 
employment service could be organized. And it leaves 
the conclusion reasonably clear in the reader’s mind that 
some combination of state and national organization is the 
desirable form that such a service should take. 

With this volume in existence, those interested in insti- 
tuting this needed reform will not lack for a source-book otf 
all the data on the subject. But since the institution of 
methods advocated in this book calls for action by forty- 
eight different states, plus the national Congress, the like- 
lihood of achieving an integrated system in any near 
future is remote. If the installation of this machinery, 
which was recognized by students of industrial life as 
necessary at least fifteen years ago, is going to take a 
least another fifteen years to achieve in practice, it gives 
one a sober realization of about the rate at which we 
can expect to see socially necessary reforms adopted in 
this country. Meanwhile, this book can well be the bible 
of those preaching the gospel of public employment service. 


oO. T. 
{A summary of the contents of this volume was pub- 
lished in INFORMATION SERVICE for October 25, 1924.] 


WHAT THE COAL COMMISSION FOUND. By the 
Staff of the U. S. Coal Commission. Baltimore, 
Williams & Wilkins Co., 1925. $5.00. 

THE COAL INDUSTRY. By A. T. Suuricx. Boston, 
Little Brown & Co., 1924. $3.50. 


The first of these titles is an authoritative summary of 
the findings of the U. S. Coal Commission. It appears as 
the third volume in the “Human Relations Series,” edited 
by Henry C. Metcalf. It is particularly valuable because 
of the fact that the report of the Coal Commission was 
never printed in available form nor was any summary of 
the findings issued by the Commission itself. The present 
volume, carrying a foreword by the chairman of the Com- 
mission is doubtless the equivalent of any official summary 
which the Commission might have issued had it found 
itself in position to do so. 

The book is thoroughly objective in its treatment of the 
facts of the industry and at the same time it offers not 
only a summary but an interpretation of the Commission’ 
findings. Through it runs an evident disposition to be 
impartial coupled with a clear understanding of funda- 
mental ills from which the coal industry suffers. 

The second volume was brought out last year but has not 
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had as much notice as the care and labor which went into 
its preparation warrant. It was written with a view to 
giving a picture of the industry with an account of the 
development of modern mining methods rather than to deal 


here these aspects are treated, however, the author mani- 


pecifically with the controversial aspects of the subject. 
f concrete 


idely read 
F. E. J. 
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fests knowledge, insight and a will to fairness. Frequent 
use is made of the findings of the Coal Commission which 
furnish the background of the whole tre@tise. 


THE FOREIGN STUDENT IN AMERICA. By the 
Commission on Survey of Foreign Students in Ameri- 
ca. New York, Association Press, 1925. $1.75. 


Over eight thousand students from foreign countries 
are in our colleges and universities and at least six thou- 
sand more in our secondary schools. 

“American life and the Christian church have never 
met a more severe and searching test than they are meet- 
ing today in the presence of these foreign students in our 
schools. These young men and women from many lands 
are testing the honesty of the political and social axioms 
which have constituted our American tradition. They 
are proving the reality of our profession of Christian 
brotherhood and equality,” says Robert E. Speer in his 
introduction to this volume, the product of almost two 
years of study on the part of the Friendly Relations 
Committee of the Christian Associations in their effort 
“to ascertain and assemble complete information regard- 
ing foreign students in the United States, and to define 
their needs and problems with a view to formulating an 
adequate Christian program in their behalf.” 

After a brief history of student migrations, a discus- 
ion of the social and political backgrounds from which 
joreign students come and the influence exerted by their 
predecessors in their respective home-lands—a_nation- 
wide influence “out of all proportion to their numbers”— 
four chapters are given to the students’ relation to Ameri- 
can life, the American college, and Christianity. Eager 
for knowledge to enable them to make a contribution to 
the solution of the problems in their own lands, cut off 
from family, friends, and, in many cases, the Christian 
teachers whose lives interpreted America to them, they 
face difficulties with our immigration laws, race prejudice 
(which they hold a denial of the Christian teaching of 
the brotherhood of man), a lack of seriousness on the 
part of American students, the materialism of our life 
evident on every hand, and a divided Protestantism which 
is very confusing and baffling. 

This is a book for thoughtful Americans in touch with 
foreign students to read—and ponder! A. B. G. 


THE CURRICULUM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION. By Georce H. Betts. New York, Abingdon 
Press, 1925. $3.00. 

THE CURRICULUM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION. By Wittiam C. Bower. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1925. $2.25. 


That there is a widespread and growing interest in the 
curriculum of religious education is evident from the 
number of books which have recently appeared setting 
forth the principles of curriculum construction. The 

mand for these books doubtless is occasioned by various 
movements which are seeking to broaden the church’s 
teaching program and bring the church school into more 
intimate and continuous contact with the life of the pupil. 
The multiplication of daily vacation schools, the develop- 
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ment of week-day church schools, the organization within 
the International Lesson Committee of a sub-committee 
on curriculum, are all evidences of this trend. 

The first of the titles under review is by a professor in 
Northwestern University who is also editor of the Abing- 
don publications in the week-day school series of texts, 
which is now nearing completion and constitutes a body 
of curriculum material for week-day use. This volume 
may be supposed therefore to set forth the theory of the 
curriculum upon which the series is based. After review- 
ing the course of development in curriculum-making in 
this country, the author sets forth the principles which, 
as he believes, must be the determining factors today: 
the method and technique must be scientific; curriculum 
materials must be drawn from social living; the curricu- 
lum must take account of tradition and keep close to the 
people, but must also find a place for professional leader- 
ship; it must meet the needs of the individual but also 
the demands of society and the church. The latter part 
of the book consists of a review of existing curriculum 
material, as provided in the various series of the interna- 
tional lesson system and by denominational and inde- 
pendent publishers. The book is valuable in thus pre- 
senting in convenient compass a comprehensive view and 
a comparative estimate of the products of lesson-making 
agencies in this country from the beginning of the Sunday 
school movement down to the present time. | 

Professor Bower, Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Curriculum, has given us another volume with 
identical title in which he confines his discussion to the 
realm of educational theory. He traces historically the 
development of educational philosophy, through its empha- 
sis upon discipline, knowledge, recapitulation, and en- 
riched and controlled experience. He is thoroughly con- 
vinced that the curriculum should start with present 
experience and, while utilizing to the full the valuable 
results of past experiments in living, should move along 
constantly abreast of changing experience toward wider 
and fuller self-realization and social cooperation. The 
purpose of the curriculum is therefore to enrich and con- 
trol experience, and knowledge has always a functional 
value. “The primary ground of the sense of reality and 
worth in religious ideas, emotions, and attitudes is to be 
found in immediacy of experience.” The chief problem 
consists in keeping the curriculum concrete—as experience 
always is—continuous with life itself, yet expansive, social, 
adapted to individual needs, and dynamic—moving ever 
toward a goal, even though the goal be a flying goal. 


Those who are expectantly awaiting the tangible results 
of the work of the Committee on Curriculum will do well 
to familiarize themselves with this clear statement by its 
chairman of the ideals which the Committee is seeking 


to realize. 


BUILDERS OF PEACE. By H. M. Swanwick. 
London, The Swarthmore Press, Ltd., 1924.. $1.75. 


This is a history of the ten years’ work of the Union 
of Democratic Control. E. D. Morel, now deceased, 
in an introduction to the book sets forth the peace- 
concept upon which the Union built its program: “To 
us ‘Peace’ has never presented itself as a static con- 
dition, but rather as one needing for its realization 
incessant national and international activity, and con- 
tinuous, permanent intellectual effort, if it is ever to 
emerge from the realm of vague human aspirations 
into that of political actuality. We have visualized 
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it . . . as a concrete proposition capable of ma- 

terialization by certain definable and practicable processes 

— civilized mankind is sufficiently enlightened to apply 
em.” 

Upon the outbreak of the war the Union was formed 
to (1) secure real parliamentary control over foreign 
affairs; (2) open direct negotiations with democratic 
parties on the Continent as soon as peace should be 
restored, and to form an international understanding 
depending on popular parties rather than on govern- 
ments; (3) aim at securing such terms that the war 
might not, either through the humiliation of the de- 
feated nation or through an artificial rearrangement 
of frontiers, merely become a starting point for new 
national antagonisms and future wars. 

This was attacked by the popular press as treason 
and the courageous members of this group who set 
out to live by these principles were maligned and 
harried, but they worked on and issued pamphlets 
written by distinguished supporters: Norman Angell, 
Bertrand Russell, H. N. Brailsford, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, J. A. Hobson, G. Lowes Dickinson and others. 
In the face of the hysteria they were able to believe 
that the “case of reason” could be presented to the 
people at large and that by slow degrees it would 
gradually come unconsciously to be a part of their 
mental furniture. Local organizations were started in 
England, Wales and Scotland. As early as the latter 
part of 1915 the Union began to urge that negotia- 
tions for peace be entered into. 

All this and the opposition met with, the secret 
treaties and the influence of the Russian revolution in 
1917 are narrated clearly, briefly, forcefully by Mrs. 
Swanwick. 


The close of the war and the terms of the peace 
marked the failure, the immediate failure at any rate, 
of the last two of the original aims which the Union 
had been created to foster, but during the tragedy of 
the three subsequent years the leaders came to feel 
that gradually the principles for which they contended 
were gaining ground among the masses, helped, of 
course, by the general disillusionment of the after- 
math of the war. 

Arrival of a labor government in England is viewed 
with unjustified hope, but it is recognized fully that 
the work of the Union is far from accomplished. 
Mrs. Swanwick points out that: “There will never be 
enough men and women who study foreign affairs 
continuously, and are prepared to speak and write 
upon them with knowledge and in the international 
spirit. Democratic control can be established only in 
proportion as people inform themselves of what is to 
be known and insist upon being kept further informed.” 


There is a spirit of optimism about the whole book 
that is refreshing, if a bit surprising in the light of 
or rather the darkness of present international rela- 
tions. In Mrs. Swanwick’s narrative this spirit is 
intangible but Mr. Morel embodies it in his introduc- 
tion when he speaks thus of the men and women in 
this movement: “And you have as much chance of 
withstanding the dynamic force of their ideas, or of 
preventing the eventual triumph of their ideas, as 
you have of changing the course of the stars.” The 
challenge of this group still remains and this book is 


This Szrvice is published by the Department of Research and Education to present data on current issues. Articles 
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a readable account of a movement that had no exact’ 
parallel in America during the war, or since. 


A. H.C. 


LABOR ATTITUDES AND PROBLEMS. By 
E, ArKins and Harotp D. LasswELL. New® 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1925. $5.00. Fe 


This is an unusual text-book on labor problems. Its 
approach assume$ the influence of environmental factors 
too often lost sight of. The authors point to the fact 
that “the average employer, when encountering a difficulty 
in material or machinery, at once turns the matter over to 
a group of experts for investigation; whereas, if the 
difficulty is with the workers, he at once assumes the 
attitude of warfare. Yet the need for cool understanding 
of the nature of the difficulty is certainly as great in the 
second instance as in the first.” 

The text presents a wide range of factual material as 
background for an approach to working group attitudes, 
Historical development, community conditions, etc., are 
summarized in relation to coal, steel and agricultural 
groups, casual laborers, clothing workers. The phenomena 
surrounding machine operation are noted, standards of ™ 
living are assessed, and the elements that have entered into 
the struggle for place through trade unionism, cooperative 
movements, political action, etc., are taken account of, 
showing in each instance the elements that entered in to — 
present a given result. 

Fortunately, no solutions nor formule are evolved by 
the authors, which gives the student freedom to form his 
own judgments. The more mature worker associated 
directly or indirectly with some phase of labor problems 
will feel a lack of critical analysis in the discussion of 
certain movements. The tendency is to allow the variou 
organizations to speak for themselves of their intention’ 
and purposes rather than to judge them by the value of 
their performances. The careful student will wish to 
supplement the account here given by a scrutiny of the 
actual workings of the organizations in question. 

A. 


SURVEYING YOUR COMMUNITY. A Handbook 
of Method for the Rural Church. By Epmunp bE S. 
BRuNNER. New York, George H. Doran Company, 
1925. $1.25. 

This book has been compiled to answer large num- 
bers of inquiries in regard to methods for making 
various kinds of social and religious surveys. It “is 
written to give in convenient form and in untechnical 
language, the information so often requested, and to 
be of service to people of rural communities. . . .” 
The directions are given in a systematic manner, be- 
ginning with how to prepare for a survey, the duties 
of a survey committee, etc. Then follow methods for 
three kinds of studies: (1) the community survey; 
(2) the topical survey (i.¢., of an institution as, for 
example, a church or a health agency); and (3) the 
house to house religious census. How to prepare 
results for presentation and how to use results are 
then fully discussed. There is also a bibliography. 
This handbook has long been needed by both national 
agencies and local leaders, and the person seekin 
guidance in conducting local surveys may turn to thiol 
with confidence. 


B. Y. L. 
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